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I am not suggesting        a             in a

poem         be without            flaw,, or         it          be

demonstrably true.  It                  it           be

enough or, if you like, plausible enough, to be
to the mind of the poet, the maker of myths: if, as a reason-
able beings he can accept it, then, whether or no It corre-
sponds to any reality outside his own mind, it may satisfy
in him and in his reader wider                  those of the

intellect. There are man? variants of the realist
projective doctrines which,           severally, are

acceptable to the imagination. And         are doctrines,

also acceptable, which go                      towards recon-

ciling the two.   An example may be           in Francis

Thompson's essay. Nature's Immortality, it Is signi-
ficant that, in a footnote to his rhapsodical prose, he writes
as follows: " Be it observed that I am not trying to
anything, metaphysically or otherwise, consequently
my language is not to be taken metaphysically. I am
merely endeavouring analogically to           an idea. And

the whole thing is put forward as a fantasy, which the
writer likes to think may be a dim shadowing of truth/*
Coleridge was not so easily satisfied. The Metaphysician
in him was clamorous, and he was not content with a
ioctrine of Nature that should be                  to the

Imagination, but was seeking one that            also be

convincingly true to the reason. He was,, in fact, philo-
sophizing in verse, and he compels us to               the
through his philosophy, just as if it were          in
prose. And we fed no reconciliation: we       no
ind consistent fact of mind, except when one
fields the field for a time to the exclusion of the other.